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“T can bear it no longer”—p. 626. 
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F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
—-o— 
CHAPTER XXX. 
RENE CLIVE, still kneeling at May Bathurst’s | “We were together as usual this morning. Sidney 
feet, bent down her lovely, blushing face over | had never said a word of love to me, and what I 
her clasped hands, and began to speak, her sweet | thought and felt about him I kept hid in my heart 
Voice tremulous and faltering. lof hearts: I never meant that any human being 
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on this earth should know it. I thought that he 
would be your husband, and_I wished you to be 
happy—indeed, indeed, I did! only I thought that on 
Sydney’s wedding-day I should like to die. I used 
to hope and pray that I might, and as the time drew 
nearer, I felt as if indeed I could not live beyond it. 


But still he never said a word to me, only I have met | 


his look sometimes, and it has thrilled my very soul, 
and I have thought that if I had been his promised 
wife instead of you, he would have loved me—oh, so 
well! but when I met his eyes, I used to turn away 
and say to myself, ‘May’s husband,’ and then my 
heart sunk down like lead. But still there was no 
sin by you; and at last, to-day——” 


Irene paused, and a shiver ran through May Bath- | 


urst’s frame, cold drops stood on her forehead; but 
still, in her rigid voice, she said, “Go on, Irene 
Clive, tell me all—all!” and with a quivering sigh 
the girl obeyed. 

“To-day we were as usual; but some few words I 
chanced to say of Mrs. Leigh’s intention of taking 
me to France—after—after—we had left you and 
him, and he did not answer me; then I noticed that 


his hands were trembling and that he could not | 


paint, and often he pushed back the hair from his 
brow, as if oppressed. As he remained quite silent 
I felt confused, and I tried to talk on some other 
subject ; so I told him how Dr. Fleming had been 
saying yesterday I ought to be called ‘ Peace’ in 
England, because it is the meaning of my name in 
Greek ; and again Mr. Leigh did not answer me, but 
I heard him say to himself very softly, ‘ Not peace 
have yeu brought to me, sweet Irene, but all un- 





tinued Irene, looking up in her face with her hp. 
seeching eyes swimming in tears. “I do not cay 
what you do with me, if only you save me from 
being your curse, the destroyer of your happiness— 
me, whom you rescued from misery! It would be too 
dreadful that I should be the one to mar your life, 
But, oh, May, speak to me, speak to me—is it possible 
| that it is already done—that it is too late to gaye 
yourself and me? Your face is as the face of one 
whose heart is broken. What have I done ? Surely 

I have been mad to tell you all the dreadful truth, 
| What wicked, black ingratitude is mine! May— 
| May, I shall die if you do not tell me how to redeem 
my crime—how to save you from the anguish I haye 
brought upon you. I know how you love him, and[ 
know that to love Sydney Leigh and to lose him 





’must be worse than death; tell me what to do? 


Would it be a sin to let myself die—to refuse to live? 
Let me fling myself out into the streets, and lie 
down in some corner till death comes; it is all that 
is left to me. I will go—yes—yes—I will go at 
once !” 

The passion and wild vehemence with which the 
Greek girl had spoken had been to May Bathurst 
almost like the raving of a storm in her ears, from 
which she had made no effort to extract a meaning; 
for the overwhelming sense of the loss she had sus- 
tained—the loss of all that was life to her—had 
descended into her heart with a weight of stone, and 
caused a sort of mental paralysis, which made her 
feel as if she could never rise up again to live— 
never more take action in a world which had become 
to her as a battle-field whereon she had been hope- 





rest.’ And then suddenly it was as though some | 
mighty power took possession of him. He flung | 
down his palette and brushes on the floor, he started | 
to his feet, he looked round wildly for a moment 
as if to seek a means of escape; then he exclaimed, 
‘I can bear it no longer; honour, truth, rectitude, | 
what are they all without my Irene, my very life!’ | 
Then he flew towards me; he flung himself down on 
the sofa by my side; he threw his arms round me; | 
he poured out all his heart. Oh, May, he loves 
me!” (Irene’s voice rose almost to a cry.) “ He | 


cannot help it; he never meant to be unfaithful to 


you, nor I to be so base, so treacherous, so ungrate- 
ful, But, oh! we do love each other, as slit | 
ever loved before. We could not hide it; we told | 
each other all the truth. I tell you there were tears | 
in his eyes—poor Sydney. Could I hide from him | 
that Iloved him? It washis only comfort. He never 
meant to betray you, May, nor does he even now; 
and I—when at last the thought of you came back 
to me—for we forgot all at first but that we loved 
each other—I tore myself out of his arms; I bade | 
him remember you, and what you were to him, and | 
the horvor of my ingratitude came over me, and I | 
rushed here to you to make you send me quite away ; 
and indeed I do wish it, dearest, kindest May,” con- ! 








lessly defeated, and which now was only strewn with 
dead joys and the ghastly ruin of faith and trust 
betrayed ; but when Irene, growing desperate in her 
remorse at sight of May’s death-like face, sprang to 
her feet and made a movement to reach the door, 
that she might leave the house which had given 
her shelter with such fatal results, May’s noble 
heart awoke to the truth—that never while we 
breathe, how crushed soever our lives may be, can 
we free ourselves from the obligations of that one 
human nature which binds us to all who have the 
power of suffering like ourselves, and compels us to 
have a portion in their joys and sorrows ; for herself, 
in that hour she had been well content to turn her 
face to the wall, and look on the light of day never 
again. But for Irene—for Sydney—she must take 
up the burden of life once more, and rouse her faint- 
ing soul to action even now. With an almost con- 
vulsive effort she shook off the lethargy that oppressed 
her, and stretching out her cold hand she caught 
Irene by the arm, and said, in a voice so low and 
strange that it sounded as if it came from a great 
distance — 

“ Trene—stay—you must not go; be patient with 
me for a moment, I have much to say to you.” She 
passed her hand over her eyes several times, as if 
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to recall her scattered senses, while the young Greek 
stood before her, wondering and irresolute, in most 
painful suspense. 
fyce and looked on the beautiful woman who had 
taken the very life of her life away from her for ever. 
There was no place in her high-toned, generous spirit 
fora mean or unworthy thought, for even a shadow 
of injustice or the rancour of mortified pride ; it was 
agentle, even tender look she fixed on the sweet face 
that had fascinated Sydney Leigh as she softly said, 
“Do not blame yourself, Irene, you could not have 
avoided what has happened ; it was no fault of yours 


that you were lovely and lovable, and I was not. I am | 
the last that should condemn you for loving Sydney | 


Ieigh. You saw him, you learned to know him, and 
then you gave him all your heart; it could not have 
been otherwise ; I did the same with far less reason, 
far less excuse, for I can see now, clear as daylight, 
that he never really loved me. I have been as one 
in a dream throughout; the awakening is very 
terrible; but there has been no wrong done to me by 
you; on the contrary, you have shown me the deepest 
kindness in telling me all the truth. It would have 
been a most cruel injury to me, to Sydney, to your- 
self, if you had withheld it; now as ever the truth 
has been the greatest charity.” 
sighed heavily, as if it was utter pain and weariness 
for her to speak; then she laid her hand very gently 
on the young girl’s shoulder, and said, “Irene, I 
have one request to make to you, will you grant 
it?” 

“Oh yes, yes !”” exclaimed Irene, sinking once more 
upon her knees before her, “ anything—everything 
you may ask, only tell me what I may do for you.” 








“Do this,” said May, “for the next four-and- 
twenty hours stay in your own room, see no one but 
Xanthi, and say not one word to any human being 
of what has passed this day between you and me; 
during that time you must trust me, Irene; trust me 
tobe your true friend, and to care for your happiness, 
as I promised you I would by your father’s death- 
bed, and when that little time is over, believe that all 
will be well for you, and for Sydney; will you do 
this much for me, Irene ?” 

“Indeed, I will most thankfully; it will be a little 
comfort to feel I am doing the least thing you wish ! 
But how can it be that you say all will be well for me 
and—for him after that? how is it possible? how 
can it ever be well with us any more in this world ?” 

Very tenderly May smoothed back the sunny hair 
from Irene’s fair face. “Trust me that it will be as 
Itell you,” she said; “bright days are dawning for 
you, all will yet be happiness for Sydney and for 
you; soon these sorrowful hours will seem like a 
troubled dream, out of which you will awake to 
perfect joy.” 


TRIED. 


At last May lifted up her wan | 
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will it be with you? Oh, say that you will be happy 
too, whatever your words may mean!” 

May rose slowly from her seat, and the words 
dropped coldly from her lips, “Of me you must not 
speak ; leave me to my God.” Ten seeing that Irene 


| shrank back subdued and terrified, by the touch of 


sternness in her manner, she looked down tenderly 
upon her, and a smile passed over her white lips, 
which was mournful as the last sun-ray gleaming on 
the snow before it dies away into the long gloom 
of the winter night; stooping down, she gently 
kissed the lovely upturned face while she said in 
softest tones, ‘‘ Sweet Irene, I hope and believe that 
even yet, you will bring all peace to Sydney Leigh !” 
‘Then folding her hands she turned away, bowed down 


| her head and stood motionless, and Irene, not daring 


She paused and | 


to speak, or even to look at her, rose up and went 
out of the room, leaving her alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IRENE CLIVE, as we have said, had left the room, and 
May Bathurst remained alone. 
Alone! Yes, alone for evermore in this world, 
with a loneliness which had entered her soul, as the 
iron into the soul of the captive of old, for she knew 


that how long soever her years might endure on 
| earth, she was henceforward shut out from all the 


light of life, as utterly as the prisoner in his dungeon 
from the warmth and radiance of the sunshine. 

Her love for Sydney Leigh had been the sun of 
her mortal existence, and it had gone down in a 


' darkness which would never see another dawn ; for 


| can lead us to the perfect day. 


The tone of May’s voice was inexpressibly pathetic, | 


it touched Irene to the very soul ; she twined her arms 
tound her, exciaiming, “ But you, darling May! how 





she understood her own nature well, and she knew 
that the deep, strong heart which had lavished itself 
with such passionate, unreserved surrender on this 
one idol, could never know a second love, but still 
would beat in hopeless faithfulness for him alone, 
even though she might look upon his face no more. 
In truth, her love for Sydney Leigh had seemed to 
become a second principle of life within her; for it 
was that, and that alone, that swayed her even now, 
as she lay prone on the earth, where she had cast 
herself in utter abandonment of grief, while she 
faced the truth that he was lost to her for ever. 
There was no thought in May Bathurst’s soul that 
hour of the Father in heaven, from whose pitying hand 
this blow had surely come, as every trial and sorrow 
does come to us blind and erring wanderers, for ever 
straying from the steep but shining track that alone 
She had well known, 
in the time succeeding her father’s death, when the 
light of heaven shone very clear upon her spirit, that 
all the vicissitudes of life are messengers from God 
—angels of mercy in disguise, even, when most they 
seem to us but stern inflictors of retribution or of 
pain. But she did not set herself now to inquire 
what message had been sent to her in this thunder- 


! bolt that had fallen into her life, shedding ruin and 
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desolation upen all its future years; she did not ask | 
what revelation it contained of her position in the | 
sight of Him who has said, “ Give me thine heart,” 
she simply gave herself up to the ee 
sense of the calamity that had befallen her in co far | 
as it affected her mortal life and that of Sydney | 
Leigh, and looked not beyond the gloom which it | 
had spread for her over all the living world. 

For some time after Irene left her, May was 
unable to rise above the first unutterable bitterness 
with which her wounded spirit was flooded, by the | 
knowledge that her faith had been betrayed, her 
generous trust abused, her unbounded love despised. 
For seven years this man had possessed the whole 
wealth of her affections; he was her first, her last, 
her only love; and he knew it well; he had known 
it from the day when, almost a child in years, she 
had yielded up to him the heart that was even then 
already filled with a woman’s passionate devotion, 
and which had never swerved ‘rom him by so much | 
as the shadow of a thought, from that hour to the | 
present. 

In her delicate pride she had given him the option | 
of release from all obligation towards her, on his 
return from his long absence, and deliberately he had | 
renewed the solemn bond between them; freely, fully, | 
he had asked her love once more in return for his 
own, and she, in giving herself to him in entire con- 
fidence, had counted herself as utterly bound to him 
as if she had been already his wife. 

And now, because a fair face had come before his 
eyes, which three months previously he had never | 
seen, he gave her love, her devotion, to the winds ; 
he darkened her youth, he destroyed her life, he 
delivered her up to desolation and despair, that he 
might carry his broken faith, his violated vows, to | 
the feet of another woman, and renew them there 
with a truth and reality they could never have known 
in connection with herself; for she felt she must have 
been deceived throughout—it could not be that he 
had ever loved her; if he had, but one quarter as 
well as she loved him, the faithlessness which now 
pierced her to the very soul would have been impos- 
sible to him; whether he had deceived himself as | 
well as her, she shrunk from questioning now; it 
was sufficient for her to know, that at this point of | 
life to which they had both attained, he so loved | 
another woman, that there had been actual tears in | 
his eyes when he told the new object of his worship 
how bitter was his despair at the obstacle between 
them ! 

And that obstacle was herself! When this thought 
came to May Bathurst, she started to her feet, stung 
by unendurable pain; the remembrance of the hard- 
wrung tears of that brave, strong man, as Irene 
Clive had described them, fell on her heart like 
molten lead; the bitter sense of her own betrayal, 
of the utter shipwreck of her life, gav2 way before 
the image of Sydney, her love, her idol, for whose 





left for herself. 


ee 
harpiness she would gladly have died, endurino 
anguish so cruel that it conquered even the pride 
of his manly strength, and enduring it because she 
was a barrier between him and his heart’s desire—g 
clog, a hindrance to his attainment of the only joy 
his earthly existence could give him now. 

As the full knowledge of the position in which 
she now stood to Sydney Leigh came upon May 
thus vividly, it seemed to fill her with a new, stern 
life; all thought of herself and her bitter suffering 
was driven back to lie like a hidden canker in the 


depths of her soul, while she gave herself up, with 


all the energy of her strong nature, to the work 
which lay before her. She saw clear and distinct 


' what she had to do, and her spirit rose up with the 


indomitable resolution never to rest till she had 
accomplished it. She had to compass the happi- 
ness of Sydney Leigh, to secure it absolutely in his 


' possession, to crown him with all the joys which he 


desired, to fill his cup of life with measureless sweet. 
ness, and then go out herself from his existence like 


|a dark eloud that had come a little time between 


him and the sun, leaving him in the full clear ra. 


' diance, blest and free. 


And she would do it; it would be time enough 
when that was done to look and see what life had 
It did not seem as if life in any 
shape would then be possible for her, but that was 
nothing to her for the present; Sydney’s happiness 
was in her hands, and she would build it up in an 
enduring fabric, which, so far as she could help it, 
should never be marred by any future storm. 

May pushed back the long hair that had fallen in 
confusion over her shoulders, dashed some cold water 
on her burning eyes, and bracing herself to a reso- 
lute calm, she sat down to think out the details of 
the task which lay before her. 

She would have been a noble study for a painter 
as she sat there—her expression full of the power of 
a generous resolution—her eyes looking out dark 
and solemn from her white, calm face, while there 
was a pathetic sweetness in the curve of her pale 
lips that had closed so firmly over the convulsive 
agitation that still shook her heaving chest. There 
was a beauty and grandeur of soul stamped upon her 
countenance, which the lovely face of Irene Clive 
could never have known, in spite of its wonderful 
fascination and charm, and it wasan expression which 
would in a certain sense abide with her now eter- 
nally ; for the reflection of noble thoughts is inefface- 
able on the existence they elevate and purify. 

After a time May Bathurst drew her writing-desk 
towards her and wrote two letters—the one was ad- 
dressed to a widow lady of the name of Denton, re- 
siding at Brighton, and the other to Mr. Wilbraham, 
her solicitor, in whose hands the affairs of the Bath- 
urst family had been placed for many years past. 
Then she rang her bell, and desired her maid to have 
the letters posted at once, giving her at the same 
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time strict injunctions to see that Miss Clive had all | 


proper attendance, as she herself intended to spend 
the remainder of the evening in Mrs. Leigh’s room. 


Miss Bathurst had done this frequently since her | 


gunt’s illness, sc that it did not excite any surprise 
in the servant’s mind, but she looked with a sort of 
awe on her mistress’s face, for it wore an expression 
which somehow restrained her from expressing her 


fears that the lady was ill, as her deadly pallor ap- 


peared to indicate, and there seemed a mysterious 
change in her whole appearance which the woman 
could not define. 

She was leaving the room in obedience to a ges- 
ture from May, when she paused and turned round: 
“I forgot to tell you, ma’am, that Mr. Leigh left a 
message to say he was gone to Richmond, and should 
not return till to-morrow at soonest.” 


“When do you propose to go, my child?” said 
Mrs. Leigh. 

« To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! that is sudden.” 

“TI think it best there should be no delay,” said 
May; “I have written to tell Mrs. Denton to ex- 
pect me.” 

‘Well, I have no doubt you are right to get a 
change of air as quickly as possible, for you cer- 
tainly do look sadly ill to-night. I hope you will 
make it a time of enjoyment in every way, dear May. 
Of course Sydney and you have made some plan for 
being together at Brighton. Is he going to stay 


| with his friends the Talbots, who are living there, I 
believe ?” 


| you I am chiefly anxious, dearest aunt. 


May Bathurst merely bowed her head in reply. | 
' let you over-exert yourself, or be careless of your 


She could not have answered if it had been to save 


her life; for the sound of that name made every | 
nerve within her vibrate to agony. She was thankful, | 


however, to hear that there was no risk of her seeing 
Sydney for some hours to come; it strengthened her 
for what remained to be done that evening. 

When her maid was gone, May Bathurst once more 
smoothed her hair and bathed her face, doing her best 
to remove all traces of the storm that had passed 
over her, and then she went to Mrs. Leigh’s room. 
It was evening now, for many hours had passed 
while she lay in her first abandonment of grief and 


dismay, after Irene Clive’s disclosure, and she trusted | 


that the twilight dimness would prevent her aunt 
from perceiving the change which that time of mortal 


agony had wrought in her appearance, but it could | 


not be altogether concealed. 

Mrs. Leigh had already gone to bed, fatigued with 
her unwonted exertion in having driven out, and her 
frst words were a tender reproach to May for her 
long absence from her ; but as her niece, murmuring 
some faint reply, came forward and sat down by her 
bedside, the invalid suddenly started from her pillow, 
exclaiming, “My dearest child, how ill you look! is 
anything the matter ?” 

“T do not feel quite well, aunt,” said May, in a 
low tone, “and I have come to ask you if you will 
egree to a plan I have formed, of going down to 
Brighton to stay with Mrs. Denton for a time.” 

“ By all means. 
sea-air will do you a great deal of good. 
require a change after your long and tedious attend- 
ance on me; I fear it is that which has worn you 
out, my poor darling,” said the kind old lady, touch- 
ing May's bowed head caressingly. 

“No, aunt, it has been the greatest pleasure to 
hurse you,” said May, with difficulty suppressing the 
sob that almost choked her voice; for she knew that 
it must be long before even this protecting love, 
Waich had been round Ler since her childhood, could 
shelter her any moze. 


You must 





‘ anything of what I do to-night, auntie. 


I think it an excellent idea; the | 


«J think not,” said May, faintly; “ but it is about 
I hope they 
will take good care of you when I am gone, and not 


health in any way.” 

“Oh, never fear,’ said Mrs. Leigh, cheerfully. 
“Trene Clive will make an excellent little nurse for 
me now that I am so much better; she will quite 
take your place.’ 

“Yes,” said May, very softly, “Irene Clive will 
take my place.” 

Something in her tone struck Mrs. Leigh most 
painfully. She drew her niece closer to her, looking 
anxiously into her face. ‘My dear, dear child, I 
fear there is something very wrong with you to- 
night. Do tell me what makes you so unlike your- 
self ; I feel quite uneasy.” 

May laid down her head upon her kind aunt’s 
breast, where she had so often sebbed out her griefs 
in childhood, and gave way to the silent tears she 
could no longer repress. 

Mrs. Leigh kissed her repeatedly, without speaking, 
and at last May looked up, forcing her pale lips to 
wear a smile that was infinitely pathetic, and said, 
with determined cheerfulness, “ You must not think 
I am tired 
and foolish, but everything will soon be right. I 
find I am such a dull companion that I think I had 
better go to bed at once; and as I wish to start 
early to-morrow morning, it will be best that I 
should not disturb you before I go: I will bid you 
good-bye now.” 

“It must be as you like, dear May; but it all 
seems very strange and sudden. If I could only be 
sure that you were not unhappy in any way, and 
that you were really going to enjoy yourself, I should 
be quite glad to know you were having a change of 
air, but I feel very anxious about you, though I 
hardly know what it is I fear.” 

“Do not let a thought of me disturb you,” said 


May, very gently; “all will be well. I will write to 


you very soon; meantime, my dearest aunt, good 


night and good-bye.” 
(To be continued.) 
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TWO WAYS OF 
BY THE REY. 


Joun ix. 4. Rowans xiii. 11, 12. 


knights who fell into a violent and 
irreconcilable dispute as to the com- 

KZA) position of a shield which was sus- 
onli between them, the one vehemently affirm- 
ing it to be of gold, the other maintaining quite 
as vigorously and positively that it was made of 
silver. Each was right and each was wrong. Each 
was right in what he affirmed; each was wrong in 
what he denied. Each was right in affirming part 
of the truth; each was wrong in mistaking a part 
for the whole. 
saw; each was wrong in supposing that there was 
nothing else to be seen. They fell into error, con- 
fusion, and dispute through forgetting—what we 





Each was right in stating what he 


VIEWING ONE THING. 


T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


E have all read the old fable of the two | ai appear to us. 


are all so prone to forget—that there are two, and | 


oftentimes many more than two, different ways of 


viewing the same thing. Here do we see, as ina 


| one side, life is a day, a season for labour, a time 


picture or parable, what is constantly occurring in | 
ordinary life, and what lies more completely at the 


root of human disputes and controversies than 
many suppose. How often would the atmosphere 
clear, and calm succeed to storm, 


if men would , 


only take the trouble to walk round a subject and | 


look at more sides than one. 

Kverything is to us very much according to the 
way in which we approach it. A mountain on the 
one side may be steep, precipitious, inaccessible ; 
on the other side you may be able to reach its 
summit by a series of comparatively easy ascents. 
In travelling through a country with which we 
have only slight acquaintance, we have all noticed, 
on returning by the same road, everything has 
seemed strange and unfamiliar; and that, not 


_ slumber. 


because we were looking upon things never pre- | 


viously seen, but simply because we were ap- 
proaching them on a different side. The same 
thing appears very different to different persons, 
and even to the same person at different times, 
according to the position from which it is viewed. 

The Word of God furnishes us with many illus- 
trations of this important and familiar truth. How 
different did the pillar, which was Isracl’s guide 


[ 36. 


that we should follow in his steps, 


and guard in the wilderness, appear to the Israelites | 


and the Egyptians! 


To the ono host it was the | 


sign of the Divine presence, an abiding promise of | 


comfort and protection; to the other it was but 
the occasion of confusion and dismay. Just so, ac- 


| of day and night; and according to the common 


cording to the position which men occupy, are the | 
most widely different views taken of the Bible, of | 


God, and of Christ. It is on the same principle 
that the apostle tells us that to the pure all things 
are pure, while to the defiled and unbelieving 


nothing. is pure. According to what we are, ac- 


| a Sake a ye . . . . . 
activities of life; while night is the time for the 
| . n . 

| cessation of labour, for rest, for sleep. 


! work and to his labour until the evening.” 


cording to where we stand, will the things we look 


If we read the two passages of Scripture yp. 
ferred to at the head of this paper we shall see tha 
we are presented with a somewhat striking illus. 
tration of the truth to which we have adverteg, 
In the one passage we hear our Divine Redeeme 
saying, “I must work the works of him that sen; 
me, while it is day: the night cometh, when yy 
man can work.” In the other passage we haye 
the Apostle Paul making a stirring and urgent 
appeal to the Christians in Rome, and saying, “Ij 
is high time to awake out of sleep: for now is ow 
salvation nearer than when we believed. The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 

Here, clearly, we have two very different views 
taken of one and the same thing. Viewed on the 


in which men ought to work. Viewed on the 
other side, life is a night, in which and through 
which they ought to watch as those who wait for 
the morning. If we take the one view of life, we 
feel that we are called to work; if we take the 
other, we feel that we are called to watch. 

There is in this no inconsistency. The truth 
lies here: life is both a day and a night. Itisa 
day in which we are to work and not idle. Itis 
a night in which we are to watch rather than 
So far from clashing with each other, 
we shall find that these duties of working and 
watching can be better discharged jointly than 
separately. He is least likely to slumber on his 
watch, who works while he waits. On the other 
hand, he will most diligently labour who, with 
hopeful expectancy, waits for the rest which 
follows labour, and for the reward which crowns 


Viewed, then, on the one side, we may regard 
our life as a day in which we ought to work. Our 
Saviour, who has in all things left us an example 
evidently took 
this view of his life in this world. His words are, 
“JT must work the works of him that sent me 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no mat 
an work.” 

According to the constitution of this part of the 
material universe, there is—and while the world 
continues there is to be—the invariable succession 


consent of mankind, the day is the time for work, 
for labour, for the putting forth of the manifold 


To use the 
“ Man goeth forth unto his 
While, 


words of the Psalmist, 
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of course, there is much work done, and which | We are to work while it is day. There is, how- 


must be done, in the night season, the ordinance of 
nature seems to be this: the day for work; the 
sight for rest. 

Let us, then, accept the figure, and inquire into 
its significance. Life a day. It is one of those 
figures of speech which, according to a principle 
of natural selection, men everywhere employ. We 
ali feel that our life may be fitly likened to a day— 
a brief period, beginning with the obscurity of 


early twilight, and which, having run its short | 


course, loses itself in the gloom of night—a 


rigidly prescribed period of time, which we may 


use or abuse, which we may turn to the very 
highest account, or negligently allow to slip away 
aimproved. It is sadly suggestive of the brief 
and transitory character of human existence, yet 
ye cannot but admit the appropriateness of the 
smilitude when we hear men speak of the day 
of life. 
* Every one at all familiar with the phraseology 
of Scripture knows that this figure has a prominent 
place and an important use in God’s Word; and 
it has this great advantage, that it stands in no 
need of laboured explanations; it at once appeals 
to the imagination, and commends itself to the 
common sense of mankind. Our poets, who are 
the exponents of the feelings which lie deepest in 
the heart of humanity, have made free and beauti- 
fuluse of this similitude. ‘ What,” inquires one 
sweet singer— 
* What is this passing life ? 
A peevish April day— 
A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things pass away.” 
An older poet touches the same note— 
“Oh! mortal folke, you may beholde and see 
Howe I lye here, sometime a mighty knight; 
The end of joye and prosperitie 
Is death at last thorough his course and might. 
After the day there cometh the dark night ; 
For though the day appear ever so long, 
At last the bell ringeth to evensong.” 

There are many points of interest suggested by 
the analogy ; two especially by the words of our 
Saviour already quoted: “ I must work the works 
ofhim that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” We should re- 
gard the day of life as a rigidly limited period of 
time, which should be devoted to the accomplish- 
ment of a certain purpose. We are to work while 
itis day. We should engage in this work, remem- 
bering that the work assigned to us must be left 
unfinished if it be not done within the prescribed 
Period; “the night cometh, when no man can 
Work,” 

We say, then, that our life may be likened to a 
day, because it is a rigidly limited period of time, 
Which should be devoted to the accomplishment 


of a certain purpose, the doing of a certain work. | 





ever, an important difference between an ordinary 
day, and the day of our life. In the case of an 
ordinary day, though differing in length in dif- 
ferent seasons of the year and in different parts of 
the world, we are able in every instance to ascer- 
tain beforehand, and with the utmost precision, 
when the night will come. But apart from the 
| event itself, we do not know when the day of our 
| life will terminate, when that night will come in 
which no man can work. Thetime is unalterably 
| fixed, but to us it is and must be uncertain. We 
may not boast of to-morrow, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. 

The great idea, however, which we should seek 

to apprehend is this: that the fixed period of time 
| which we may speak of as the day of life is given 
us for an express and important purpose—for the 
doing of an assigned work. We should feel this in 
_ reference to every returning day. Every day that 
is given us is given us to make use of—to turn 
to some valuable account. As the light of the 
opening morning greets us, we should regard it as 
a call to renewed labour. Each day brings with it 
the opportunity of doing something for the good 
| of man and the glory of God, which if undone 
| when the day closes, will perhaps have to be left 
undone for ever. Just so is it with the day of our 
life. 

But while insisting on this we cannot but re- 
| cognise and deplore the fact that there are many 
| who work most diligently while it is day, and who 
| work on with brave resolution and untiring in- 
| dustry till the shades of evening descend upon 
| them, and yet leave the greatest and most import- 
ant work of all undone—untouched. 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


To the inquiry of his countrymen, “ What shall 
we do that we might work the works of God?” 
our Saviour replies, “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe in him whom he hath sent.” They 
| do ill who, attending to the minor duties of life, 
| neglect its supreme interests. We cannot do without 
food and clothing, and we are plainly taught that 
it is our duty to provide things necessary for this 
present life; but we are not to act as though we 
thought that the only questions to be answered 
are, “ What shall we eat? what shall we drink? 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?” But we are, 
rather, to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, trusting that all these things shall 
be added unto us. We are to be diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. The 
Apostle Paul constantly admonished those whom 
he addressed to attend to the duties of this life, 
but he did not forget to remind them of the 
supreme purpose of life, nor to say, “ Behold, 
now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” 

There are thcse who do many things well, so 
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well as to deserve and secure the honour and 
esteem of their fellow-men; but how sad, how 
much to be pitied will be their condition, if at the 
close of the day of life they discover, with bitter 
but then unavailing regret, that the chief thing of 
all has not been attended to—has not even been 
seriously thought of! Let us remember, then, 
that our life is to be esteemed by us, not only as 
a day for work, but as the day of salvation; and 
when the day closes, may we be able to say with 
St. Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing.” 

There is another view which may be taken of 
life scarcely less important and interesting. The 
practical lesson taught us by the words of Christ 
is the very necessary one, that we should do at once 
while it is day—while the season of opportunity 
continues—what is now to be done, because the 
night cometh, when no one can work. The Apostle 
Paul, in the other passage referred to at the head 
of this paper, presses upon us the duty of vigilance 
because the night is far spent, and the day is at 
hand. It should be our endeavour to take both 
these views of life; and, as we have already noticed, 
the work to which we are stimulated by the one 
view of life will in part qualify us to exercise the 
vigilance to which we are called by the other. 
be well occupied during the period through which 
we have to wait, has a tendency to keep us watchful 
and to make us patient. 

The apostle addresses the believers in Rome as 
those who are awake, as those who have been 
awakened, but who are not yet entirely free from 
the spirit of slumber and the works of darkness. 
The believer is very often like one awakened in 
the early morning—awakened, yet not wide awake; 
awakened, yet ready upon only slight solicitation 
to fall back into partial slumber again. He sees 
but only dimly; he has not an intense, vivid appre- 
hension of the realities of that spiritual world 
which seems growing up around him, and so there 
is constant need that the injunction should be 
addressed to him—‘ It is high time to awake out 
of sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than 


when we believed. The night is far spent, and | 


the day is at hand.” 
The great thing, then, for us to do, dwelling in the 


darkness or dim twilight of this world, is to keep 


as wide awake as possible, and to live and act, so 
far as by God’s grace we may be enabled, as those 


who are the children of the light, the children of | 


the day. The apostle here reminds us that one 


great encouragement to do this is to be derived 
from the consideration that the night is far spent, 








: eis a 
and that the day is at hand. We watch, not jy 
hopelessness, but in quiet, confident expectaney, 
We watch as those who wait for the morning: eye, 
now we can see it brighten upon the horizon, ay 
soon shall we find our souls flooded with the ligh 
of an eternal and unclouded day. 

The appeal which the Apostle Paul makes 
the Romans seems to proceed on the assumption, 
that as long as this life continues we shall expe. 
rience difficulty in maintaining our character apj 
position as children of the light—children of th 
day. So long as we breathe the heavy atmospher 
of this world, and the shadows of night rest upm 
us, there will be much to lull us to slumber, mug 
to encourage our habits of inactivity, much to din 
our spiritual vision and deaden our spiritual seng. 
bility. While the night lasts we may find it han 
to watch; but never mind, the night is far spent, 
the day is at hand, and then we shall find it moe 
difficult to fall asleep than we do now to kee 
awake. The shadows of earth shall fall away fron 
us, the sins and sinfnl tendencies of earth shall be 
left behind, from the depressing and enfeebling 
influences to which we are now exposed we shall 
be then emancipated ; slumber will have no charm 
for our eyelids, but with exultant joy we shall 
expatiate in realms of unclouded light, and without 
resting and without tiring we shall be engaged in 
the varied occupations of an unending day. That 





To | 


state will be one of perfect knowledge and unin. 
peded vision; we shall no longer know only in 
part, and see only through a glass darkly, but we 
} shall know as we are known, and see face to face. 

Let us, then, even while the shades of darkness 
linger, live as those who watch for the morning; 
let us not, however much tempted to do so, give 
place to the spirit of slumber or to the deeds of 
darkness, but realise that the night is far spent and 
that the day is at hand. And, that we may watch 
and not slumber, and that we may wait patiently 
and not grow weary, we musi work as well as wateh 
While our life here is but a night, dark and 
gloomy, oftentimes, compared with the day which 
is at hand, God affords us light enough, even here 
!and now, to do that work which it is bis wiil that 
‘we should accomplish, and to attend to that busi- 
' ness which is the one thing needful. It will be wel 
| with us, both in life and in death, if we habitually 
take these two views of one and the same thing, 
|remembering that while life is a day in which we 
‘are to work, it is also a night in which we are to 
watch. And when this day of working and this 
night of watching shall come simultaneously toa 
close, may we be found diligent in the Master's 
service, longing for the Master’s return, with 


! . . . mY ] 
loins girt about and lamps burning; for then shall 
we, as wise and watchful servants, enter into the 
joy of our Lord. 

\ 
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by HAKRIET PATEKSON. 


“‘The children there may shout and laugh 
Their loudest and their gladdest”— p. 634. 
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COURTING 
IS wise to steal a brief recess 
Sometimes, in genial weather ; 
To quit the town for moor or down, 
And trample through the heather ; 
To ramble where great boulders lie, 
All mossed and lichened over; 
To track a rill, or climb a hill, 
Or take a field of clover. 





The country is a foe to care, 
An enemy to sadness ; 
But touch her sward she’ll wake a chord 
Of soul-refreshing gladness. 
So, Nelly, call the youngsters here, 
Let’s make a short excursion, 
And try again if wood and lane 
Will yield the old diversion. 


We'll through the vale, and past the copse 
Of firs and silver birches ; 
By field and mead, that softly lead 
To where the ancient church is, 
That gave to me, ten years ago, 
A prize beyond all measure— 
A loving wife, and crowned my life 
With purest earthly pleasure. 


Then will we seek that grassy nook 
On which you showered such praises, 
Whea little Ted once more was led 
Among those silver daisies. 
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Our hearts had feared he ne’er again 
Would see, as on your bosom, 

By night and day, a week he lay, 
Like some poor fading blossom. 


There springs the graceful lady-fern, 
There trails the white-rosed bramble ; 
The briony there, with: festoon fair, 
Delights the hedge to ramble. 
And many a fragile little plant, 
By Flora’s loveful power, 
Is thither led, to lift its head 
In joyfulness and flower. 


And from adjacent boughs, the birds 
In song find fit employment, 

And to the grove tell all their love 
And innocent enjoyment ; 

While many an insect warmed to life, 
The timely hour availing, 

To find the sweet for it most meet, 
On painted wing comes sailing. 


The children there may shout and laugh 
Their loudest and their gladdest, 
And romp and run, and make their fun 
The merriest and maddest. 
The little limb that tires in sport 
More easily reposes ; 
And those who win, not late begin 
To court health’s summer roses. 
Joun G. Watts, 








THE TROUBLES OF 


CHAPTER V. 
ae ma IE evening progressed, and the party 


and talked to all the men in the room, 
" and looked charming, and tried to make 
@ conquest of George Baylis, who looked so well in 
spite of the fatigue he could not shake off and the 
anxiety he could not help showing, that she almost 
felt her heart in a flutter, a thing she did not re- 
member for years before. The girls who had come 
with their mother, and who simpered and said little 





nothings as their contribution to the evening’s enter- 
tainment, declared he was like a Romeo, which made 
Chatty exclaim, “I’m sure he isn’t. He’s too manly 
ever so much. If he is like any one in poetry, it’s 
King Olaf.” 

The Irrepressible made himself visible everywhere, 
Fred was a general plague, and Dr. Morton Denby 
astonished every one, including himself, by the won- 
derful manner in which he executed his grandest 


CHATTY 


went on as parties of that class usually | 
do. Mrs. Spink sang half-a-dozen songs | 


AND MOLLY. 


songs. He lingered so long on one particular high 
note that it was quite a marvel that he managed 
to get gracefully down again, and when he did, he 
had to make a frantic rush after the accompaniment, 


/which had wandered on ever so many bars before 


him. 

The Prawn was very quiet, and marked the time 
by nods and shakes of his head while Mary Channing 
played a long piece, which was only exceeded in 


| noise by the duet with which Maria and Emily fol- 





| lowed it. 


much of a medley. 


The duet was supposed to be a medley 
of Moore’s melodies, and it was a medley—very 
Somebody, too, insisted that 
Chatty Deene should sing, which she did, very badly. 
She had very little notion of tune, and none at all of 
time, so the perfermance was not applauded. 

The evening passed on, and still Harold Greyson 
was chained to Chatty’s side, and still Chatty thought 
it the most delightful evening she had ever spent. 
“He was this before,” she thought, 
“Won’t you go and sing something?” she said, 


never like 
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turning to him, for she suddenly became aware that 
ber father was looking at her most thoroughly, in 
his character of “ Parent the Terrible.” 

“JT have twice already,” he answered, “and I 
would much rather stay here,” he added. 

“Oh, please do go,” she said, almost entreatingly, 
for Mr. Deene looked as if he meditated something 
dreadful. So he went, and Chatty disappeared be- 
hind the window-curtains, and looked out at the 
summer sky, and at the stars which stared back at 
her through the open window, while the thick cur- 
tains shut off the glaring room and the crowd of 
faces, and the little commonplaces round—shut off 
everything but the calm summer sky and the voice 
her heart listened to so readily. 
Baylis found her out. 

“Chatty,” he began, but at that moment Mrs. 
Deene appeared to suggest that, as it was getting 
late, Maria and Chatty should slip out and see that 
the candles 

Then the business of supper commenced. Chatty 
established herself within cutting reach of the cake, 
while Fred amused himself from a mistaken feeling 
of hospitality in crowding everything within reach 
on the plate of Dr. Morton Denby, and Dr. Morton 
Denby amused himself by was so 
crowded. ‘Then some toast-giving was introduced, 
to enliven the proceedings, and there was a little 


Presently George 


were lighted in the dining-room. 


eating what 


whispering at the other end of the room, and Harold 
Greyson got up, and every one said, “ Hush!” and 
waited for him to begin, while Mr. Deene pretended 
not to understand what it meant. Chatty, who 
didn’t, opened her eyes very wide, and wondered 
whether he was going to make a public protest 
against the fading-away condition of Maria’s pet 
blanc-mange, or a public proposal for herself; but 
she rejected both ideas as absurd, and waited. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “a duty has 
devolved upon me which, perhaps, could be executed 
more worthily, though I am sure not more heartily, 
ye by—,” 
else, 





and he looked round, “ by—some one 
I rise to propose to you the health of the 
young lady whose birthday we are keeping this 
evening. We all know and sincerely admire and 
esteem her, and I am sure we have much pleasure 
in wishing her many Kappy returns of the day. I 
would also couple—no—at the same time say, that 


Tam sure we have all spent a very pleasant evening, 
ad I hope it may be repeated for many years to 
come. The health of Miss Chatty Deene,” and he 
sat down. 


“T say, Chatty,” whispered the Irrepressible, “isn’t 
he wrong ? One can repeat a performance, but one | 
can’t repeat an evening. Greyson’s got in a fog.” 

“No, he hasn't,” said Chatty, flatly, “ you be quiet. 
Look at papa, he’s going to return thanks,” which 
he did, sittin 
jogged Fred, who said in a voice so loud every one 


one could hear it, “ You are to stand up.” 


or: 
>? 


so she jogged the Ivrepressible, who 


| “How did you like my speech?” asked Harold 
Greyson, sitting down next to the subject of it. 
| “Oh, very much,” she answered; “I’m sure they 
all did.” 
“Ym so glad,” and he leant back in his chair, 
feeling that his speech was a success. 
“Shall I give you some cake?” asked Chatty. 
“ Wish you'd give me yourself,” he replied, rashly, 
but he recovered in time. 
talking,” he said. 


“What nonsense I’m 
“No, thank you; no cake.” 

Then the supper-things were cleared away, and 
the folding-doors left open, giving more space, and 
some one was inspired to play a waltz; some one 
else quite by chance moved the table on one side, 
and Chatty looked triumphant. Mr. Deene, how- 
ever, speedily put an end to her intentions. 

“Chatty,” he said, angrily, “I told you at the 
time when I consented to your inviting some friends 
to keep your birthday that I would have no attempt 
at dancing.” 

“ There’s plenty of room.” 

“TI don’t care, Chatty; it isn’t only that; I object 
to it on other grounds, as you are perfectly aware. 
I shall go and ask Denby to sing something at once; 
Mrs. Spink will accompany him, I am sure,” and 
Mr. Deene walked across the room, moving the table 
back into its place on his way. 

“What a shame!” pouted Chatty; “ George, isn’t 
it too bad? Papacan’t bear the pomps and vanities, 
and I like them so much. He doesn’t approve of 
dancing ; only fancy !” 

“No more do I.” 

“Don’t you!” in great astonishment; “why I 
declare I never thought you were religious.” 

“Chatty,” he said gravely, “don’t talk in that 
way. I hope we all of us are religious; but it is 
sometimes a subject to be thought of more than 
talked of, in my opinion, and certainly this is not the 
time to discuss it.” 

“You are quite right,” she said, frankly owning 
to her conviction, though it told against herself. 
“Tm afraid I’m dreadfully frivolous ; perhaps, too,” 
for Chatty could not help being a little bit of a 
coquette, “I thought you would like to dance with 
me after being so long away.” 

“Was that it?” he answered, brightening. “ That 
is the first civil thing you’ve said to me this evening.” 

“Why, I haven’t been uncivil, have I?” opening 
her eyes. 

“No, you haven’t been anything; you’ve simply 
cut me.” 

“How can you say so?—Yes, Mr. Greyson,” 
said Chatty, to that “ the 
room is very warm; it would be much better with 
the back window open ;” and she walked with him 
into the dining-room, and watched him unfasten the 
catch of the There 


turning gentleman, 


French window. were some 


flower-pots outside, and a flight of steps leading 
; g 


down into a weedy, untidy little garden, with a 
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broken-down summer-house at the end of it. 


“ Do | 


look how the people appreciate our efforts to make | 


the place bearable, and I declare they are strolling 
into the back room in twos, just like a real party.” 

“Yes; haw—just like Belgrave Square,” remarked 
the Irrepressible, who had never seen the interior of , 
a house in that locality in his life. 





' 


| George Baylis, and Emily, and the others made q 


“So it is, isn’t it?” turning to her companion as | 


they stood on the top of the flight of steps leading : 
down to the garden. 

“Well, what a delicious night it is! Let’s come 
a little farther away from that dreadful noise your 
medical friend calls singing. I think it is more like 
St. John’s Wood, and I think,” he added, dropping 
his voice, for which there was really no occasion, for 
not a soul was within hearing, “it is very much 
better so,” and they went a step lower, “don’t you?” 
as they stood in the garden, treading down a little 
luxuriant growth of chickweed which had been de- 
fiantly nodding its head to the flower-pots above for 
the last fortnight; “don’t you?” he repeated. 

“T don’t know;” and she turned away her head 
lest he should see her face. ‘ Hadn’t we better go 
in?” she added prudently. 


” 


oa, 


mental feeling, which served with him for loye, fy 
upon him, he had no wish to do so. So whe 
the song ended, and Mrs. Spink, and the Prawn, ang 


chattering noise as the music ceased, and they thought 
if they did not return their absence would be rm. 
marked, Chatty had promised to be Harold Greyson’s 
wife. They both knew well that Mr. Deene would 
not consent, so she was persuaded to keep the engage. 
ment a secret for a little time, just, he said, for g 


‘few weeks, when he expected to be promoted, anj 
‘ would be in a better position to propose formally, 


“It’s so wromg though,” she said, hesitating, 

“ Only for a little while,” he pleaded; “if we tej 
them now, they will never consent, and in a fey 
weeks my position will be improved and the unplea. 
santness averted.” It was one of Harold Greyson’s 
rules to screen himself from present annoyance, no 
matter at what price. 

“ But—” she began again. 

“But,” he said, “don’t you care enough for me, 
Chatty, dear”—and she heard the last word g 
plainly—“ to add this little sin, which is hardly a 


| sin, to your list ?” 
> 


“Not yet; let us come and look at that rustic | 


erection at the end there,’’ and they strolled on. 

“Tt’s all tumbling down,” said Chatty, recovering 
her self-possession, but not daring to raise her eyes. 
“Look at the stars, watching us through the holes 
in the roof.” 

“T don’t want to look at them.” 

** Why not?” turning away her face again. 

Well, it was the old 
Greyson was concerned. 
or the supper, 
pale face flushed with excitement, 
dress, and rose, which had drooped away leaf by 
No matter what, but he began 


Perhaps it was the music, 
or perhaps it was the girl’s usually 
or the white 


leaf, or perhaps—— 


| little sins to her list if he had asked her. 


story, as far as Harold | 


to talk in the way he knew so well—he had prac- | 


tised it so often—telling her that he had nothing 
but his pay, that he could not ask her to marry him 


as he longed to do, though he loved her, but that—— 


Then, when he looked down on her 
dim light all the love, which she could not hide, 


and saw in the | 


written in her face, he knew it was too late to draw 
back ; and his vanity flattered and the strong senti- | 


It was dangerous reasoning. 

“Yes; oh yes!” she answered. 

Heigho! She would have added a yard or twoof 
Luckily, 
he didn’t. So Chatty’s 

“Don’t understand that fellow, 
muttered George Baylis. 

“T believe I made a fool of myself,” thought the 
subject of the artilleryman’s remark; “ only there 
was something delightful in that little girl’s love 
coloured with Something new to be 
venerated.” 

“The dearest party in the world!” said Chatty. 
“Molly, isn’t he handsome ?” 

“Yes, miss; fancy his knowing me too!” 

“Who?” 

“Captain George.” 

“T wasn’t talking of him. 

“He’s not near so nice as the other, miss. 

“Oh, you know nothing at all about it! 
a goose, Molly. Good-night.” 


birthday ended. 
that Greyson,” 


veneration. 


I mean Mr. Greyson.” 
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You are 


To be contin ued). 








THE REIGN 


OR, PARIS AS IT WAS IN APRIL, 1871. 
ENGLISH CHURCH, 


IICTURE to yourself Trafalgar Square 
filled with the roughs of London and | 
the denizens of Leicester Square, the | 
streets leading into it barricaded; 
annon and mitrailleuses command- 





ing the Strand, Cockspur Street, &c.; the Queen 





BY THE REV. 
RUE D’AGUESSEAU, PARIS. 


OF TERROR; 


EDWARD FORBES, M.A., CHAPLAIN OF THE 


and royal family refugees at Amiens; Parliament 


| driven to Winchester and protected by a few semi- 


_ loyal regiments ; the Bank of England and Messrs. 
| Coutts requisitioned for some £100,000; the Horse 
Guards, Scotland Yard, and Buckingham Palace 
held by armed and ragged ruffians; the Lord 
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in 
Yayor, city magistrates, and juages all superseded 
by noisy spouting republican demagogues; the 
yhole population of London utterly cowed and 
helpless, or flying; most of the shops shut; no 
policeman going his rounds; the railways seized 
and passengers made prisoners ; some of our lead- 
ing generals shot, and our leading statesmen 
doomed to die; armed bands parading the streets 
gad stopping thoroughfares, and you have a pic- 
tweof Paris as it is. I have passed through the 
Place Vendome filled with armed rebels, preparing, 
so say some, for a march on Versailles. All Paris 
las succumbed to their sway. ‘The red flag floats 
on the Tuileries, the Palais de l'Elysée, and the 
Hotel de Ville, whilst a salvo «f cannon from the 
latter announces the establishment of the Com- 
mune. Every eye is turned to Versailles, awaiting 
theaction of the Government. M. Thiers has re- 
quested that no questions be asked as to his plan, 
One thing is certain, the present armed occupation 
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whilst these heroes of the pavée levelled their 
muskets at the others who were flying, and but 
for the cries and interference of the alarmed 
passers-by, they would have been shot down. 
Such is a sample of the liberty and fraternity we 
are now favoured with. One of the great blunders 
in the series of French disasters has been leaving 
the National Guard armed, against the urgent 
advice of Vinoy, Trochu, and Ducrot. Since they 
have turned their arms to such an infamous use 
Jules Favre has bitterly repented of the step, and 
said in the Assembly, the other day, that he ought 
to ask pardon of God and man for having obtained 
a concession which has given the coup de grace to 
the misfortunes of France. 

The next great blunder has been the vacillation 
of the Government. A proclamation was issued 
by the National Assembly on the 22nd of March 
which showed they were alive to the gravity of 
their position, and seemed determined to put forth 





of Paris cannot long be endured. “ As to liberty,” 
the Monitew Universel says, “a pretty time of 
liberty is ours, and a pretty régime. The gates of 
Paris shut at 7 p.m. The whole of the environs | 
complain; we are not listened to! The saddest 
days of the last autocratic +égime never witnessed 
such things. Who takes the responsibility of 
these arbitrary acts? An anonymous power, and 
ve bear it as in the time of the bombardment. 
What have we done with our courage and sang 

foid? This foremost town of the world has losié | 
illits spirit.” Every one is anxiously asking, “ How 

are we to get out of this chaos?” There are but | 
three solutions to the question. Either the men | 
of order, the well affected of the National Guard, 
must organise, arm, and restore order; or the 
provinces, backed by the loyal part of the army 
at Versailles, will throw themselves on Paris; or, 
hstly, the Germans will march in and put to the 
rout these heroes of Belleville. Their number has 
lately been swelled by the scum of all countries-— | 
Garibaldians, Italians, Spaniards, Irish, and even 
afew English. You see men mounting guard with 
blouses, patched trousers, grey prison-like coats— | 
infact, many are gaol-birds just released. I have 
en brigands in Italian prisons, chained forgats 
at Toulon, tomahawkers in the far West, but I 
lever saw a more ferocious-looking crew than our 
present masters in Paris! You see all sorts and 
sizes of men, somre perfect dwarfs, humpbacked 
men, lame men, deformed men, some scarcely able 
to hold out a musket, yet all pressed into the 
service of the Reds. A requisition has just been 
made for horses, and I saw a number taken forcible 
Possession of in the Rue d’Aguesseau, just opposite 
the British Embassy. Fifteen artillerymen, about 
proceed to Versailles, were attacked in the 
Passage de I'Opéra in order to press them into the 
frvice of the Reds; ten succeeded in escaping, 








a strong hand. “ Senseless criminals,” say they, 
“have not scrupled to carry disorder and rui: 
into Paris. They have stained the city with blood. 
France repudiates this odious attempt with indig- 
nation. We shail maintain the trust confided to us 
by the country.” Now, had there been deeds as 
well as words ; had the National Assembly, instead 
of parleying with murderers and assassins, instead 
ef accepting some of their conditions and thereby 
condoning their crimes, said at once, “ We cannot 
make terms with you, your hands are stained with 
innocent blood,” the insurrection might now have 
been put down and peace restored to Paris. But 
now, through M. Thiers’s inaction, armed ruffians 
are masters of the position, practice assassination, 
open gaols, and let felons loose upon society, in- 
vade the Bank of France, plunder the Madeleine 
of its plate and vestments, and whilst I am now 
writing all Paris is dreading pillage. In fact, we 
have gone back, not one century, but five centuries. 
We are in a state of barbarism. 
or a robbery, there is no one to appeal to. Visitors 
to Paris will remember the sergent de ville, with 
his sword, cocked hat, and neatly-fitting costume. 
Clothed in authority no one dared dispute, the 
whole city felt his presence and was tranquil. He 
reflected the rule of the Tuileries. But when the 
Empire was overthrown, order went with it, and 
the sergent de ville was swept away. In 
stead a kind of city constable, dressed much like 
a pirate or smuggler, with a belt, cutlass, and pilot 
coat, strolled along the streets. Nothing could be 
in worse taste. But even he has thoroughly dis- 
appeared, and we are left to the protection or 
pillage of these lawless Reds. 

Such is Paris for the moment. The streets bear 
an unnatural aspect—all commerce stopped, shops 
shut, no carriages to be seen in the Champs 
Elysées. People meet you with an anxious wistful 


In case of a row 


his 
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stare, as much as to say, “‘ What is coming?” The | 
priests are going about dressed as laymen and | 
trembling in their shoes—many have fled. The | 
Archbishop of Paris and the aged curé of the | 
Madeleine have just been dragged off to prison. 
Similar outrages have been committed on the 
Dominicans and priests of the St. Esprit. All| 
ecclesiastical property sis to be confiscated, and a 
complete severance made between Church and 
State. The former sergent de ville, or gendarme, 
if discovered, is torn to pieces, or shot, or thrown 
into the Seine, while hundreds look on as if 
paralysed, not daring to interfere. A gentleman 








sounded the advance, and the captain cocking ang 
levelling his gun at my wife, brigand-like, tol 
her she must march with them at the head of the 
column, or he would shoot her on the spot! One 
of the guards, a civil and kind-hearted man, came 
up and said to her, “ Do, madam, I beg you, or he 
will really shoot you.” So off she had to march 
between the captain and the civil man. She spoke 
to them, saying that before morning they might 
be among the sick and wounded, and then they 
would find what words of consolation were in the 
little book. ‘Very true,” said the civil man, “ye 
may never return.” After marching some thre 


riding near the Place Vendéme was suspected as a | hundred yards the captain was suddenly called off 
spy, dragged off his horse, stripped of his boots, | and my wife at once made her escape, wishing the 
made to walk through the streets barefooted, and civil National Guard “bon voyage.” Just before 
then shot. This is the liberty and fraternity en-| this scene took place, I had gone in for mor 
joyed just now under the rule of the Commune. | books, and was distributing them, little knowing 





There is no security for life or property. | 

Last night, as the clock struck twelve, four | 
battalions of insurgents halted opposite my house. | 
It was a lovely calm moonlight night, and the | 
street on each side was lined with men sitting | 
or lying down to rest themselves. We seized | 
the opportunity to distribute among them three | 
hundred copies of a small selection of Scrip- | 
ture texts, entitled “ Pensées pour les Malades.” 
They were received gratefully and readily; in 
fact, the men flocked round us, and shook 


hands most heartily when they heard I was a| 


“‘pasteur Anglais.” The only uncivil man was a 


captain, who came up to my wife and asked her 
what she was giving; 
was meditations and prayers for the sick. 


I forbid it. We make no prayers.” The bugle then 


upon which she told him it | 
He | 
answered, “It is forbidden to give books ; at least, | 


that my wife was marching down the Terneg 
at the head of the advanced column of the insur. 
gents! 

Since writing the above, news has arrived of the 
entire defeat of this expedition. This, in one pointot 
view, renders the position of the party of order one 
of extreme danger. It is when these Communists 
become aware of the hopelessness of their position, 
and of the short space of time in which to work their 
evil will, that the hour of the greatest terror and 
alarm will come on Paris. Before this meets the eye 
of ths reader the crisis will have come, and we must 
| face the danger, as Luther did when he entered 
| the streets of Worms, singing, “ God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea.” 








“THE WEE BIT LASSIE.” 


AM going to tell you a story about the 
queerest little child I ever knew; but 


the way up to a little Scotch island, 
because there it is that my little girl 
lives. 

On the Isle of Arran there is a little wild-looking 
village called Imochair, perched on a cliff, ever so 
high above the sea. Think of the loveliest place you 
ever saw, and imagine something twice as lovely, 
and then you will have some idea of Imochair, And 
if you look across the sea, you will perceive a chain 
of rosy, beautiful mountains which stand round the 
future home of our dear Princess Louise. 

One of the houses in the village was the home of 
an old sailor and his wife, who had lived here for a 
great many years, despairing of ever having any chil- 





before I begin, I must first take you all | 


dren, when this one wee bit lassie was born to them. | 


| She was a new year’s gift too, for she came into 
| the world on the 1st of January. 
When this day came round and round and round 
again, Minnie, as they had named her, was three 
| years old, and she talked of herself as “ wee wee 
| Min,” and, in fact, she was never called anything 
jelse. You can imagine how her old sailor father 
| delighted in her, and what a joy she was to he 
mother. But this wee bit lassie was a most self- 
| willed, determined little person, and from her earliest 
lage had let people know that she liked to have her 
|own way. She was also a most precociously clever 
| child, and by the time the 1st January had come round 
again, and she was four years old, she was sitting 
| on her little stool by the peat-fire, and helping her 
| father to mend fishing-nets, or running about helping 
her mother to get supper ready. 

Little children born in these wild places become 
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pecessarily hardy from their earliest years, when they 
ye carried in a plaid on their mother’s back across 

poor and hill ; and then playing about the doors in 

i] weathers, they become hardened and healthy. | 
Wee Min had a great fancy for “the boat,” and in- | 
sted always on her father carrying her down to the 
gore with him when he was going out fishing, and 
the could not take her with him, he would just leave | 
jr on the shore with strict injunctions to go home. 


at once. 

With all her self-will, she never dreamt of dis- , 
obeying her father, and she would stand on a big. 
stone for a little while watching the boat go, and 
then turn about and find her way up the cliff alone. 
Itwas a long, steep, winding road under the trees, 
which led up to the village, but wee Min knew every | 
tum and tree and big stone of that road. It was 
sme distance for such a small thing to travel alone, 
but there was nothing to fear, there were no carts 
and horses going up and down, and everybody whom 
she was likely to meet was well acquainted with the 
sight of the little, active, beautiful child, running in 
ad out among the fir-trees or climbing rocks, and 
never once knowing the meaning of fear. 

In the bright summer weather some English 
visitors took lodgings at one of the cottages in the 
village; most rustic accommodation it was, but they 
vere glad to put up with anything, so that they 
could remain a week or two at lovely Imochair. 
They were of the greatest interest to the villagers, 
and the dresses that they wore, and the things they 
did, were each a wide field for speculation and wonder. 

On the first night of their arrival, wee Min as- 
tonished them by appearing at the door of their 
room, and standing quietly with her hands behind | 
her, watching them with the widest-open blue eyes 
ever seen. ‘They asked her what she wanted, but 
she took no notice of the question; and then they 
asked her her name, and she replied, “I’m just wee 
Min.” 

They could not make her out at all. She did 
not seem to want anything beyond the extreme 
pleasure of standing there watching them. By-and- 
by somebody offered her a biscuit, which she came 
forward to take, and saying, “Thank you!” she again 
retreated to the open door to watch all their pro- 
ceedings. She did not answer any of their ques- 
tions, and they began to wonder whether she would 
ever go, when she said, “ Weel, guid nicht, an’ joy 
be wi’ yea’,” and she turned about and went out. 

There was a general laugh about the queer little 


“THE WEE BIT LASSIE.” 





girl, and one of them was just saying she did not 
think they had ever seen a lovelier child, when all | 
at once they became aware she was again standing | 
in the doorway, and then the little, clear, childish | 
voice said, “I’m comin’ again the morn,” and she | 
was gone again. 

And wee Min was as good as her word. She | 
vas up at the house quite early, only this morning | 
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she had got over her shyness and wonder somewhat, 
and she gave them a great deal of information about 
the general state of things in the village; when 
English words failed her she filled up the space with 
a good deal of Gaelic, which of course was worse 
than Greek to her listeners. 

On the second day she brought up some fish 
from her father to sell; this she did in the most 
business-like manner, and “then she galloped off 
singing and swinging her empty basket and scatter- 
ing the dust with her little bare feet as she went, 
her long fair hair flying in the wind, her every 
movement free and graceful as a little elf. 

This day she went home with the information 
that the name of the party of three English ladies 
was Smith. With this, and a great deal of other 
information about them, she entertained her father 
and mother during supper that night. 

The next morning wee Min strongly advised Mrs. 
Smith and the two Misses Smith to go out for a 
sail in her father’s boat, as he wasn’t busy and would 
take them. They were very glad to go, but to their 
surprise found he would take no money on their 
return home: he said he had offered to take them 
out, but if they liked to hire the boat any other 
day, that would be quite a different matter. So 
they agreed for another sail the next day. 

Down on the sea-shore, where the boat was wait- 
ing, wee Min’s father-was also in readiness, and as 
théy came up she took hold of his hand, and looking 
at Mrs. Smith said, “This is me feyther.” Nothing 
could have been more politely done, if Min had been 
all her days surrounded by governesses and school- 
room proprieties. And Mrs. Smith was very sorry 
for her when her father forbade her to enter the 
boat with them; he told her there was no room, and 
she would inconvenience the ladies. 

Poor wee Min had so thoroughly made up her 
mind to go with them! nevertheless, when Miss 
Smith said, “Yes, you shall go; I will lift you in,” 
she drew back, saying, “‘ No, no,” and walked away, 
her father’s will was such entire law to her. 

She stood on the big stone, the little barelegged 
thing, with her hands behind her, and her long hair 
blowing about her face; and as she watched the.sails 
begin to fill with the breeze and the boat to go off, 
some big tears were rolling down the poor little dis- 
appointed face. 

“What a sweet little girl that is of yours,” said 
Miss Smith, as the boat started, and they were all 
watching the little figure on the big stone. 

“Yes, she’s a nice wee bit lassie,” said John 
Macgregor, looking back over his shoulder at her. 

A few days afterwards he sent her to the Smiths’ 
house, which was about half a mile from their own, 
to inquire whether they would require the boat the 
next day, telling her to be sure and not come back 
till she had their answer; for the day before Min 
had been up on the same errand, and then, without 
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waiting for an answer, had danced off on some expe- 
dition of her own, and after keeping her father 
waiting all the afternoon, had returned with no 
message. 


“If I bring an answer, father, will you take me 


with you in the boat this afternoon ?” 

“Perhaps I will, but remember now and don’t 
come back till you have got the answer.” 

Off went Min through a field at the back of the 
village, passing some rough Highland cattle as 
fearlessly as if she had been one of themselves, and 
without stopping a moment, for fear she should be 
late for going out in the boat. Arrived at the 
house she found that none of the Smiths were at 
home; they had gone for a walk. 

So she ran out of the cottage to return home, 
when all at once the thought crossed her, that her 
father wouldn’t take her out if she had not done 
what he told her, and that she must not go back 
until she had an answer. There was nothing for it 
but to wait, and in the meantime the boat would be 
starting. Poor wee Min felt as if she almost hated 
the English family, and impatiently she threw her 
basket on to the ground. 

In the meantime the wind was changing, and 
John Macgregor, at work on the shore, became aware 
that whilst it remained in that quarter it would be 
useless to go out fishing, and he returned to his home 
to hear wee Min’s message; but wee Min had not 
returned. 

They wondered many a time that afternoon why 
she did not come back, and whilst they were again 
speaking of it a neighbour rushed in with the news 
that a terrible wild bull had been tearing through 
the village, and that everybody had been running for 
their lives, and that one man had been tossed and 
nearly killed. 

Of course, their first frantic thought was wee 
Min, who had probably gone the short cut across 
the field at the back of the village. They rushed off 
to the house of the Smiths, who had not yet returned, 
but wee Min was not there; the people of the house 
had seen her returning home, they said. 

They searched all over the field, and there they 
found wee Min’s empty basket, and by this they 
imagined the bull might have tossed her over the 
cliff, and they searched wildly about, but nothing 
more was to be found. 

In the meantime the Smiths came home and 
found an empty house, all being on the search for 
wee Min. Miss Smith, on entering her bedroom- 
door saw a little dark heap under the table. 

“What is that ?” cried she. 

“Tm just wee Min,” said an astonished sleepy 
little voice; and then adding, as she thoroughly 
woke up, “ feyther wants to know if ye’ll require the 
boat to-morrow ?” 


The Smiths were all gathered together now, and 
Said they should like the boat. 






| 
| 
| 
: 
enemy into thine hand,” &e. &e. 


a 

“Weel, guid nicht, an’ joy be wi’ ye a’” gj 
she, and disappeared. 

And in another few minutes 
the group of people, wondering what it ail meant, 
a her father caught her in his arms, saying 
“* My wee bit lassie, where hae ye been?’ 

And if it had not been for her obedience to hy 
father, who knows where she might have been, th 
wee bit lassie? JEANIE Hering, 


she had run inty 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

203. The genealogies of Jesus Christ, as given by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, differ in three respects 
What are they ? 

204. St. Mark and St. Luke enumerate an adii. 
tional circumstance in their accounts of our Lond 
| temptation, besides those mentioned by St. Matthey, 
What are they ? 

205. We know for certain that Christ’s cro 
was guarded by four soldiers. Show this. 

206. Where and in what words is allusion mak 
in the Epistles to the rending of the veil of the 
Temple at our Lord’s death ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 608. 

187. Deut. xx. 8. “What man is there that 
is fearful and fainthearted ? let him go and retum 
unto his house.” Compare Judges vii. 3. 

188. Soloman says (1 Kings x. 51) that God brought 
out his people ‘from Egypt, from the midst of the 
furnace of iron.” With this compare Deut. iv. 20. 

189. Deut. xxv. 3. “ Forty stripes he may give 
him, and not exceed: lest . . . thy brother should 
seem vile unto thee.” 

190. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump” 
(1 Cor v. 6 and Gal. v. 9). 

191. John vi. 26, &. &e., at Capernaum. 
discourse concerning himself as the bread of life. 

192. In Colossians Aristarchus is called a “ fellow. 
| prisoner,” and Epiphras is called a “servant of 
| Christ.” In Philippians Aristarchus is called “a 
| fellow-labourer,” and Epiphras is a ‘‘ fellow-prisoner.” 
| 193. It is said in Acts viii. 9 that “ he bewitched 

the people of Samaria.” 
| 194. To the prophecy in Isa. xlv. 13. “He shall 
| build my city.” 
| 195. 1 Sam. xv. 22. “ Hath the Lord as great de- 
| light in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

196. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. “Behold, the day of which 
the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine 


The 





197. Ezrax. 8. ‘“ Whosoever should not come, all 
his substance should be forfeited, and himself sepa 
rated from the congregation of those that had been 
carried away.” 


198. Yes. See Neh. ix. 14. 











